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SOUTHSEA. 


SouTHsEA, which was once but an appendage to Portsmouth, a mere 
drill-ground for a vast garrison, is now one of the most agreeable watering- 
places on our southern coast. Though differing in aspect from most 
places of summer resort—since it has neither the dearly-prized “ white 
cliffs” of Kent, the verdure fringing the “silver sea” of Devonshire, the 
tints that paint the west, nor the stern rocks of the north—it is invested 
with a deeper interest than most watering-places, from its being fle head- 
quarters of England’s gallant navy. 

The harbour runs up between Portsea and Gosport, but from the 
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Esplanade at Southsea one of the finest sights possible is afforded by the 
view of Spithead, where the noblest vessels in the world ride at anchor. 
Beyond, lies the Isle of Wight, exquisitely wooded, and of charming 
hue from the light and shade upon its hills; the foreground gay in 
summer time with fleets of graceful yachts, the nursery of British 
seamen; while far away in the offing, with sunlight on their sails, are 
the homeward and outward bound ships, watched by many a loving heart 
and anxious eye from the shore. 

Spithead is about twenty miles in length, and in some places three 
in breadth: it-is capable of containing the whole navy of England. 
It takes its name from a sandbank which extends from the right side 
of the harbour running towards Southsea, and ending in a point which 
is called Spithead, or the head of the Spit. 

As a bathing-place, independent of the interest of its neighbourhood, 
Southsea possesses great advantages. The fine open beach affords 
delightful sea-bathing; its gravelly soil, mixed with sand, extends to 
the length of half a mile, and the air, although fresh and breezy, is, in 
a manner, moderated by the protection afforded it from the opposite shores 
of the Isle of Wight. 

The Clarence Esplanade, three-quarters of a mile long, affords a 
charming walk for summer visitors; the public rooms at the west end 
being filled with loungers, and frequently enlivened by one of the 
numerous military bands from the garrison. These rooms are supplied 
with most of the daily papers, and are called the King’s Rooms, in honour 
of William 1V., who visited them in 1824. They are about five minutes’ 
walk from Portsmouth, and within view of all the Southsea terraces. 
In the same building are warm, shower, and vapour baths. ‘The sea- 
bathing machines are drawn up along the shore close by, and, in conse- 
quence of the boldness of the beach, they do not proceed two yards 
before there is sufficient depth for bathing. Close behind the rooms the 
anchor of the renowned ship the “ Victory” has been placed; it marks 
the spot from which Nelson embarked when he left the shores of England 
for ever. At the commencement of the Esplanade, two statues of Nelson 
and Wellington have been erected: they are the gifts of Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence to the town. 

Nothing can be more cheering on a brilliant summer’s day at Southsea 
than a regatta fete. Hundreds of yachts and their satellites career over 
the shining waters; erowds of gaily-dressed ladies, and officers in the 
brilliant uniforms of the army and navy, step daintily into their pleasure 
boats, that they may have a better view of the eager race from the sea. 
The fleet is in holiday attire, and, lo! in the glow of the sun, there sweeps 
along the Solent the graceful barge of our own dear Island Queen, who 
loves to see her people in their holiday attire, and who, despite her regal 
state, hath that freshness of girlhood about her that brings a smile to her 
lip and a light upon her cheek, whenever she comes among us to view, 
and it may be to share, our pastime. Hark to the cheers from the manned 
yards of that magnificient three-decker; and listen—some loyal soldier 
has spoken, and the band at the Rooms changes its lively air for the 
solemn, stirring anthem of ** God Save the Queen !” F 

But mayhap some may long for a breezy walk from all this bustle; 
if so, on—along the Esplanade to Southsea Castle, one of the minor 
defences of Old England. Oh! never in our day may those bristling guns 
open their fiery throats upon an invader ! 
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In the time of Henry VIII. this was a “ryght goodlie and warlike 
castell ;” the “ bluff king” personally superintending the fortifications 
thereof, and in the thirty-sixth year of his reign he encamped his forces 
near the Castle and reviewed them in person. Charles II. surrounded 
the building with a fort, and the whole has been put into complete order 
since the Hanoverian succession. 

Southsea Common was in olden time the scene of many a stirring 
pageant. Here, in May 1475, Edward IV. reviewed an army of thirty 
thousand men; here Henry VIII., after reviewing his troops, encamped 
them to watch the French, who, however, contented themselves with 
plundering the Isle of Wight, and then retired from the cannonade 
of the English fleet, commanded by Lord Lisle in the “Great Harry ;” 
here, in 1628, the armament against Rochelle being appointed to 
assemble at Portsmouth, the troops lay in camp; and here the wretched 
murderer Felton was hung in chains the same year.* The traces of a large 
camp formed in the last century by the Duke of Richmond are still visible 
beyond the Castle ; and it is not improbable that on some future day the 
plain may again present the appearance of “ the tented field” for the 
training of militia. 

Those who have studied the geology of Portsmouth and its neighbour- 
hood, affirm that, in the earlier period of its investment by the inhabitants 
of Porchester, the ground, which till within a few years was covered with 
furze, was a vast forest, as is exemplified in the remains of roots of trees now 
found below the low-water mark, the sea having encroached upon the shore. 

Although it is apart from our purpose to dwell on scientific matters, it 
is, we think, deeply interesting to compare the present aspect of Southsea 
with its appearance when King Harry, “ mounted on a stately charger, 
whose head-stall, reins, and stirrups were studded and embossed with gold, 
rode from the town of Portsinouth to Southsea Castle, where he rested on 
his way to the camp. He wore on his head a black bonnet and white 
feather, and was dressed in a jacket of cloth of gold and a surcoat or 
gown of brown velvet, with breeches and hose of white silk.” Henchmen 
and lacqueys, pages and grooms in royal liveries, attended on foot; the 
Duke of Suffolk and the king’s master of the horse rode on the right and 
left of the monarch, and lancemen and pikemen and gunners followed in 
the wake. Stretching along St. Helen's roads was the French fleet under 
topsails, and off “ No Man’s Land” were four other galleys, firing away 
at the English fleet lying at Spithead. 

Now, to take up a position—beside, for instance, the Clarence Testi- 
monial ¢+—and fancy this “ goodlie pageant” sweeping through the portal, 
since replaced by King William’s Gate, is, we take it, something to 
interest us in a morning’s saunterings about Southsea, 

‘Three miles from the Castle is Fort Cumberland, capable of containing 
four thousand troops, mounting a hundred pieces of ordnance, and so 
arranged with secret passages that soldiers may move unharmed from 
one angle of the fort to another, ‘To the citizen, accustomed only to the 
din of commercial thoroughfares, or to the quiet country gentleman, whose 
knowledge of “gunnery” is limited to the use of his fowling-piece, these 

* See account of the murder of the Duke of Buckingham in the paper on 
“Portsmouth,” in Number 66, 

+ On the Common at Southsea, the inhabitants of Portsmouth hav o ereoted 
& ‘Testimonial in honour of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, The structure is 
very elegant, but loses its importance by being placed on so great an expanse 
of level ground, 
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localities are curious, as affording opportunities of viewing the practice of 
the marine artillery of England, and the more modern invention of the 
Minie rifle. 

Southsea is noted for the salubrity of its air, and it is to be deplored 
that the freshness of its sea-breezes should be counteracted by the 
inodorous condition of its narrow thoroughfares. In passing from the 
terraces facing the ramparts to those bordering the sea, let no one 
venture thither vid the streets. Take the Common, stranger, for the 
atmosphere of the byways is pestilential for want of some authority by 
which to clear the very pavement of the filth accumulated there. Where 
the fault lies, is not for me to say : it is sufficient that it is so ; that every one 
complains of the nuisance, and that no one seems empowered to remedy it. 

There are balls at the “Southsea Rooms” in the evening. Even the 
winter has its season; and it is surprising that in so large and fluctuating 
a community there should be no appointed master of the ceremonies, an 
official much needed. 

Pleasant it is in a clear summer morning to sit in the open corridor of 
this building and watch the evolutions of the fleet. Now a bevy of ships 
bends to the breeze and makes out to sea; now an experimental vessel flits 
by, and“ now some majestic war-steamer sweeps into the wide waters with 
thunder from her guns ; and the batteries answer her salute, 

“ As it roars along the shore ;” 


And—again all is silent, peaceful, and serene. 

It was at Spithead the Royal George went down one bright day in August 
1782 ; even as she lay calm and stately among some thirty or forty sail of 
the line and two or three hundred merchant vessels! Thus it happened :— 

The carpenter first discovered that the pipe which admitted the water to 
cleanse the ship was out of repair, and that, in order to replace it with a 
new one, it would be necessary to heel her over, so that the pipe might be 
quite raised out of the water. This was effected by running out the guns 
on the larboard side, and drawing in those on the starboard-midships. 

At nine o’clock, just as the crew had done breakfast, a lighter of fifty 
tons came to the low side of the ship with rum, which being stowed away 
on the same side, so great a weight of water rushed into the hold that the 
carpenter at once perceived her peril. 

Alas! he who was at the moment in charge of the ship, the lieutenant of 
the watch, was a violent and self-opinionated man ; and when the carpenter 
went to tell him of the danger, the officer told him that if he thought he 
could manage the vessel better than himself, he had better take the com- 
mand. 

Again the carpenter begged that the ship might be righted, and this 
time the officer turned from him with an oath ! 

Meanwhile the men in a boat alongside the Royal George, employed 
in repairing the mischief done to the pipes, called out several times, 
“‘ Avast heaving, she is high enough,” little dreaming of the real state of 
things; but suddenly the lieutenant of the watch became aware of the 
perilous situation of the ship, and wanting that presence of mind so 
necessary in cases, of emergency, had the drum beat “to right ship,” 
and the men instantly ran to their guns for that purpose. 

‘At this fatal moment,” says the narrative before me, “there were 
nearly twelve hundred people on board, including two hundred and 
fifty women and children, who had been permitted to remain on board 
the ship until the order arrived for her sailing.” 
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We may well imagine that among such a class, at such a time, there 
was no thought of danger: doubtless all were carousing and heedless 
of the future, totally unprepared for death, which thus came suddenly, 
even “as a thief in the night.” 

The ship fell on her beam ends ; then her state, too terrible to remedy, 
became: visible to the whole fleet; guns of distress were fired by the 
surrounding ships, and the men-of-war’s boats put off to render what 
assistance they could; ere they could reach the Royal George she 
had sunk to the bottom, and they could only rescue those who were 
swimming in the surging waters and clinging to the masts and rigging. 
Only seventy out of the mass were thus rescued; among them was a 
poor little child, who was saved by hanging on to the fleece of a sheep, 
which swam with the boy, till a gentleman in a wherry picked them 
up. ‘The child’s father and mother were both drowned, and all that 
he knew of himself was that his name was “ Jack.’’ So the gentleman 
had his protégé christened ‘‘ John Lamb,” and provided for him for life. 

In the narrative from which I have gathered this account, and which 
may be bought at Portsmouth, is an interesting memorandum of the 
manner in which the Royal George was, to a certain extent, dislodged 
from a position dangerous to passing vessels, in 1839. ‘The work is 
bound in the wood gathered from the wreck. 

We had once an opportunity of witnessing some modern military 
operations at Southsea, which, from their novelty, especially in times 
of peace, quite startled the public, and brought thousands from London 
to “assist,” as the French say, at the féte. 

In the summer of 1849, Lord Frederick Fitzelarence, Governor of 
Portsmouth and General Commanding the Garrison, gave a splendid 
entertainment to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, and her daughter 
the Hereditary Grand-Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz. So striking 
a scene as a night siege, for such was the spectacle, left an impression 
on those who witnessed it that will never be forgotten. 

The operations began by a chain of sentries being thrown out from 
the picquets of the 77th regiment on the coast ; these, on being attacked, 
retired to King William’s Gate, and were supposed to raise the draw- 
bridge, the enemy rushing after them, but prevented from overtaking 
them in consequence of the artillery opening their guns upon them. 

Although military details are out of place in the ‘Home Friend,’ 
which is intended for fireside reading in hours of relaxation and repose, 
we cannot resist offering a slight description of what we witnessed, and 
which was the more delightful to the generality of visitors, because, 
despite its “ pomp and circumstance,” it was but “ playing at soldiers.” 

At eight o’clock, the ramparts being manned by the 4th King’s Own 
regiment, the 91st, the Royal Marine Artillery, and the Sappers and 
Miners, the signal was heard for commencing operations. ‘The evening 
was perfectly still; not a cloud veiled the heavens, and so breathless was 
ihe silence till this moment, that every footstep hurrying from the streets 
to the fortifications could be distinctly heard. As the signal-gun boomed 
its solenm warning, the sharp tap of the drum was heard, and the drums 
and fifes beat the stirring quick-step of ‘‘ le General” round the ramparts. 
The piequets in the distance then commenced firing; the besieged, in 
retreating, answering the enemy’s shots briskly; but when the retiring 
party rushed into the gates, leaving the moat between them and the 
foe, the scene on the ramparts was terrifically grand. Every musket 
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poured forth flame; the artillery stood to their guns and blazed out 
their mimic wrath; and at every bastion, torches, held aloft by the 
soldiers, illuminated the crowded space of friends, foes, and spectators ; 
while seawards the gunboats of the imaginary enemy lit up the waters 
and the shipping with their parting salutations. 

By ten oclock the town was supposed to have been delivered from 
its invaders; in a word, this grand military display was over, and 
again silence profoung fell upon the ramparts from which the guns 
had thundered. The féte was concluded by a brilliant ball given to 
his royal guests by Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, whose remov al from 
Portsmouth to an important command in India is sincerely regretted 
by the inhabitants. 

Those who have not visited Southsea for three years or thereabouts 
will be much struck with its present improved and extended appearance. 
Villas of all descriptions stretch along the eastward shore, and our 
watering-place architects may learn a graceful hesson from the taste 
displayed in the style of these buildings. ‘The noble church of St. 
Jude, by Mr. Owen, of Dover Court, which is well filled even in the winter 
season, testifies to the increased importance of Southsea as a residence.* 

In the centre of those pretty dwellings, which will ere long change 
what was once a straggling hamlet into an elegant town, rises a structure 
in the best style of Old English architecture. ‘This is one of those model 
lodgings for housing the poor at a cheap rate, which, under a system 
introduced, we believe, by H.R.H. Prince Albert rt, illustrates the value 
of that practical benevolence which, while it helps the indigent, teaches 
them also how they may help themselves. 

The plan of this lodging-house, built by Mr. Owen, appears so admirably 
adapted for comfort, convenience, good order, and health, that I claim the 
privilege of describing it in a few words. 

The Friary, as the building is called, contains twenty-four separate 
dwellings, each dwelling consisting of a sitting, or “ living-room,” and two 
or three bed-rooms, scullery and sink, with water laid on from a cistern: 
by an excellent plan, the bed-rooms are entered separately from the living- 
room. 

Each living-room has its commodious fire-range and oven, a roomy 
closet, and, below the latter, a coal-hele. These suites of apartments are 
entered from a common corridor, so built as to protect the inmates from 
the outer air, which, in winter, makes the domiciles of the poor so bitterly 
cold, in consequence of their dwellings usually opening immediately upon 
the street: the corridor, with an airy flight of stone steps leading to the 
upper lodgings, is lit with gas. 

Annexed to the dwelling is a wash-house, in common with washing- 
trays, copper boilers, and a pump to draw rain-water from a tank. Near 
this are small lock-up houses for tools or lumber ; these are let separately. 

At the back of the building is the drying-ground ; the fronts, when aided 
by nature, will present a very pretty facade; for an arched corridor, con- 
necting the gables, will, before long, be ornamented with creeping shrubs 
and ivy, and form a pleasant retreat for the older inmates, who may sit 
here in summer-time and while away the long twilight—the discharged 
soldier, by telling of his battles long since fought, the weary sailor, with 
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* We deem it but fair to caution the visitor as to his dealings with 
that class of people who live by letting lodgings. Let all arrangements 
with such people be made in writing, unless fe would become the victim 
of rapacity and bad faith. 
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many a long yarn of “ perils on the deep ;” for the model lodging-house is 
open to all who can pay the moderate rent of three shillings or three and 
sixpence a-week; and as it is fitted up with careful attention to con- 
venience and comfort, the laundress, the needlewoman, or mechanic, 
may here carry on their occupation in peace, undisturbed by those brawls 
which in our crowded and unhealthy suburbs disturb the repose of quiet 
industrious families. No idler, no brawler, can live here; none but the 
respectable classes are admitted within these snug walls. 

But what adds to the comfort of this establishment is that an excellent 
reading-room is in progress. Opposite to the dwelling-house is the school 
for boys and girls, who are of course instructed separately. Hitherto the 
little pupils have been received at the rate of one penny per week, but 
another arrangement is about to be made, by which the parents of the 
pupils will pay for their children’s education according to their means. 

I had forgotten to say that the rent paid includes all rates and taxes. 

As a speculation, this property is too well built and finished to pay well ; 
still the houses let readily, and a fair interest for capital is thus obtained. 

When we look at the unwholesome lanes and courts in which the 
miserable wives of the soldiers of the garrison are paying almost equal 
rent for one room, one longs for the time when this humane system may 
extend itself: there will thus be no want of means to pay the few extra 
pence demanded for airy, well-papered, boarded rooms, when, surrounded 
by the simple comforts and necessaries of life, the hard-working laundress 
or needlewoman will find it comparatively easy to carry on her business. 
Now, pressed for room, sickly from bad air, and confused with the din 
surrounding her, the poor creature can ill fulfil even the necessary duties 
of life, and many a hard word falls upon her husband, and finally on her, 
for scorched linen, discoloured towels, or unmended socks; when, if those 
who lectured, could but see the dens in which such work is done, they 
would readily agree with the old saying, that “ one-half the world does not 
dream of how the other half lives.” 

My reader must pardon this digression ; but if it be a lady who ponders 
over the page, it may not be uninteresting to her to learn that the pleasures 
of the seaside here may be enhanced by communion with the poorer classes 
in the neighbourhood, All these improvements, these schools— provided 
the education afforded by them be simply useful—these reading-rooms, 
and this consideration for the comforts and health of the working popula- 
tion, are the means of bringing the upper and humbler classes together, 
in a way which cannot fail eventually to establish a happy understanding 
between both. Some may say “‘no;” but these are the selfish, the idle, 
or the vicious. 

This reference to circumstances by which all classes are brought 
together by good influence or mere impulse, reminds us of a scene pre- 
sented on Southsea Common so lately as the 11th of April. Perhaps some 
of our readers may remember that this day was as brilliant as any in the 
early days of summer. The waters of the Solent sea lay calm and bright 
in the morning sun, and, on the opposite coast, Ryde looked more exquisite 
than ever in her veiled beauty; while between the fortified shore of 
* ancient Portesmouth” and the green slopes of the Isle of Wight, 
numerous pleasure-barges spread their canvas to the southern breeze, and 
careered their airy way between the solemn ships of war ‘anchored at 
Spithead. It was a sweet panorama, as still as a picture, when, lo! the 
clanging trumpet and the stirring drum announced the advance of troops, 
and in a few minutes the glittering files debouched upon the Commou 
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from the gates of the old town, while others pursued their “ winding-way ” 
along the line of terraces; by-and-by they were spread over the ground 
in gallant array for morning drill. ‘The two regiments were strong 
contrasts in costume: the 38th, in their closely-fitting garb and compact 
equipment; the 93rd—those “‘kilted warriors”—presenting the idea of 
the Roman soldiers who once guarded the rugged fortresses of our cvasts. 
Meanwhile we saw nothing unusual in the hurrying of various groups of 
strollers to the drill-ground, till the concourse assembled induced us to 
lift our window and look forth, when the sight of a majestic ship steam- 
ing quietly out of the harbour, explained the cause of the crowd. It 
was the great screw-steamer, the ‘ Duke of Wellington,” bound for her 
first trial of skill and speed.* Suddenly a movement took place among 
the troops, the kilted men ceased their evolutions for a time, and, without 
quitting their ranks, watched the progress of the mammoth vessel in grave 
silence ; but the 38th, at the word of command, and to the great delight of 
the spectators, piled arms, and then, with all the enthusiasm of soldiers 
and the joyous hilarity of schoolboys, dashed onward to the front, and 
viewed the noble exhibition from the Clarence Esplanade. So soon as the 
‘**Great Duke” had glided out into the open waters, a few notes from a 
bugle recalled the troops to their position; the 93rd resumed their drill, 
and the 38th fell steadily into their ranks and once more shouldered arms. 

In an hour afterwards, the great ship had rounded Fort Monckton, and 
was lost to our sight ; the throng of spectators had left the Common, and 
the far-off wail of retreating Highland pipes swept across the green ram- 
parts from the distant barracks of Portsea. 

We had watched this scene in silence, and, as we closed the window on 
it, an involutary sentiment filled our soul with awe, as we thought how the 
heart of that great multitude had been stirred by one grand impulse and 
emotion at the mere name of Wellington. Oh, that men in their deeds of 
this world would duly and deeply ponder on the influence their names 
may have on after ages! 

Should the flat scenery or open downs of Southsea tire the visitor with 
the monotony of their aspect, a complete change may be effected by 
“‘excursing” in the neighbourhood. Pleasant walks in shady lanes may 
be gained by crossing the harbour in the floating bridge. Landing at 
Gosport, which in the time of Henry VIII. was a fishing hamlet, you are 
soon on the open road to the pretty village of Alverstoke, close to which 
is the watering-place of Anglesey. In Alverstoke church is a monument to 
the officers of that ill-starred regiment the 44th, which was cut up in India. 
Over the sorrowful record floats the ragged colour which was rescued in 
the fray ; the other, the Queen’s colour, was torn from its staff by a 
sergeant, who perished in the field with this badge of honour secured in his 
breast. 

Again, should the visitor be fatigued with the glare and bustle of the 
Clarence Esplanade, he may, within an hour, exchange it for the repose of 
“the island.” On landing at Ryde, from the Portsmouth steamer, a 
carriage may be hired at once, and you are soon mounting the hills under 
the shadow of superb trees, and shrouded in the deep solitude of a beau- 
tiful country. 

The adjoining town of Portsmouth and the Island of Portsea, with its 
magnificent dockyard, claim a distinct notice from Southsea ; and it is not 
irrelevant, we think, to observe, that one of the advantages of this agreeable 


* Report says her powers exceeded expectation, as she made easily ten 
knots an hour. 
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watering-place is its proximity to localities fraught, not only with the 
interest attached to ancient associations, but replete with amusement and 
instruction to persons of all ages, sexes, and profession. 

We propose then, reader, to meet again, “an you will,” in the very 
High Street of Portsmouth, thence to explore many a highway and byway 
littie thought of by the common-place lounger at the seaside. Many a 
quaint old picture is spread before us of “ God’s house,” and “St. 
Thomas’s Church,” when its tower was the only Pharos of the place, and 
the old market-house, and of the dwelling whosé threshold was dese- 
erated by the blood of the murdered Buckingham. In a word, we have 
in our Hampshire researches gathered so many interesting ‘notes on 
ew that we deem them quite worthy of filling a separate 
chapter, 


ADVENTURES IN THE WYNARD JUNGLE.—No, III. 


Wuutst dwelling on such subjects, we may be permitted to advert to an 
adventure which occurred to our own party, and the consequences of which 
had wellnigh proved fatal to one of us, the late lamented Mr. Anstruther, 
of the Madras civil service. Mr. C— had been for some years stationed 
at Bellary, but having been promoted to the post of Zillah judge at Telli- 
cherry, amongst others who accompanied him to the scene of his new 
avocations was ourselves. All our party, with the exception of poor C— 
himself, travelled in palanquins; he preferred riding, and had just made 
an acquisition to his stud in the purchase of a very valuable young horse, 
and this horse was the means of saving his life. We started from St. 
Thomas’s Mount, then the head-quarters of the Madras Artillery, and 
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travelled by easy stages for the greater convenience of the ladies of the 
party, as also to enable C— not to overwork his really beautiful horse. 
The procession of palanquins was very extensive, as we mustered strong, 
and each separate palanquin had twelve bearers and one torch-bearer ; 
besides these, we had our Coolies carrying light articles of wardrobe for 
immediate use, and sundry dishes and plates and bread and biscuit, and 
many other indispensable necessaries and comforts ; and the whole baggage 
train of bu!lock-carts with the heavy luggage, and the servants and their 
wives and little children; the “‘tonnycatchers,” and the amas and the 
ayahs; the maty and the massalgee, the chokera and the hookey-bada ; 
and the godawallas and the peons, and, by no means the least im- 
portant personage of our train, the “cook.” And then there was the 
carriage, all wrapped in straw and canvas, and drawn by two meagre- 
looking hacks hired for the express purpose, and under the guidance of the 
faithful old coachman, who had been upwards of half a century coachman 
in our family (and who never means to die, being a pensioner on the 
bounty of one member of our family up to this very day), whose only fault 
was getting tipsy every pay-day, with an additional spree on birthdays 
and gala-days, when he would persist in beating his poor old wife, the 
affectionate partner of his sorrows and his joys, through we don’t know 
how many long years! On the whole we made a formidable array ; and 
the old invalid seapoys stationed at the different bungalows en route hailed 
our advent with acclamations of delight, for they earn a few fanams, poor 
old fellows! in supplying such travellers as halt at the bungalows under 
their respective ¢ e, with fowls, fruit, milk, &c. Things went on 
smoothly and picamedly enough for some time. We used to be called up 
at three o’clock in the morning (pitch dark except when the moon favoured 
us with her company), had coffee, and made a start, arriving at the next 
station before the sun began to wax uncomfortably warm. C— rode and 
smoked till daylight, and then his dogs (and we had a goodly number with 
us) gave him pleasant occupation in ¢oursing after hares, or starting coveys 
of partridges and other game. During the heat of the day we seldom ven- 
tured out of the bungalows; as for ourselves we found ample amusement in 
conning over the pretty little books which formed the library of some of 
these Government rest-houses, or in setting traps to catch some of the in- 
numerable little avidivats that kept up an unceasing chirruping throughout 
the day. Two o’clock we had dinner—fowls stewed with onions and curry 
and rice, ad libitum: the cook could never be induced to change our 
dishes or vary the manner of dressing the fowls. Good appetites, however, 
waited on excellent digestions ; and though ashamed to look a fowl in the 
face for many months after our arrival at Tellicherry, we never said nay 
to one whilst en route. Nobody waited upon us at table ; the servants took 
their meals whilst we were at dinner, and immediately afterwards set to 
work packing and reloading the bullock-carts. They usually had the start 
of us an hour, and we ourselves set out again at 4 p.m., when the intense 
heat of the day was past. Thus we travelled on from day to day, and 
from stage to stage. Coonatoor, Balchitty’s Chouttry, Strepermatoor, and 
Rajah’s Chouttry, the four first stages after leaving St. ‘Thomas’s Mount, 
are still familiar to our mind’s eye. We remember every room in the 
bungalows, the nice row of trees near Coonatoor, the tank at Rajah’s 
Chouttry, and the miserable verses scribbled on the walls by idlers at 
Strepermatoor ; then Saltgur, so celebrated in the Madras Presidency for 
its extensive and delicious orange gardens, and not less noted for its mis- 
chievous monkeys; the Nackenary Ghaut, Bangalore, Seringapatam, all 
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these we successively arrived at and passed. At last the precincts of the 
dreaded Wynard were entered, and the first bungalow we halted at was 
wretchedly old and dilapidated (for the new line of stations had not yet 
extended there); the rooms were full of seorpions and other horrors, and 
the place was strewed with the bodies of miserable dogs, whose attenuated 
carcasses spoke of famine and want. We preferred risking the jungle 
fever to this, and slept under some trees in our palanquins. If we re- 
memember right, the name of the place was Covery Pork, or some other 
swinish name, with which the nature of the place was in perfect harmony. 
There commenced those troubles and inconveniences which, with small 
interruption, we experienced till our arrival at Tellicherry. 

The very next morning a favourite little spaniel, Gipsy by name, that 
used usually to jump in and out of our palanquins, as inclination led her 
to seek for exercise or reposé, was suddenly whipped .up whilst trotting on 
in front of C—’s horse, by some species of small panther or leopard. C— 
immediately gave chase with his dogs in full ery, and the poor groom, who 
was on foot and carried C—’s fowling-piece, ran after him as fast as his 
legs would carry him, fearing to be left alone in so dangerous a neighbour- 
hood. We, who were a little way ahead, and were wholly unconscious of 
what had transpired, arrived in due time at the next station, somewhere 
about nine o’clock in the morning. ‘The non-appearance of C— at first 
excited no alarm, as he was often half an hour in the rear; but when an 
hour and two hours passed without any intelligence of him, then our anxiety 
was great indeed, and natives of the village were despatched in every 
direction with tomtoms and trumpets to attract the attention of the missing 
one. It was half-past four in the afternoon before our fears were allayed 
by the arrival of poor C—, fatigued and jaded, and much agitated by the 
occurrences of the morning ; as for his horse, it was quite unfit for service 
for two good days, and we had to abide during that period at a very 
miserable bungalow. Mr. C— related his adventure in a few words: he had 
not pursued the leopard more than a couple of hundred yards, when he gave 
up the chase as useless, and returned to the high road, regretting deeply 
the loss of his favourite little spaniel. Now all the time that we were in 
the jungle, we had guides ‘to accompany us from village to village, owing 
to the several by-paths that led into the very thickest and most dangerous 
haunts of wild elephants and tigers ; but C— used generally to track our 
route by the marks of the carriage and bullock-cart wheels. This eventful 
morning he came to a part of the jungle where the road branched off in two 
opposite directions; and sadly was he perplexed on finding that both bore 
the fresh imprint of feet and the fresh ruts made by carriage-wheels. 
Hesitating which route to pursue, he left it to the sagacity of his horse, who, 
unfortunately, on this occasion was at fault, and chose the wrong pathway. 
Poor C—, confident that he was following in our wake, jogged quietly 
along, followed by his dogs and the groom carrying his fowling-piece. 
He had not, however, proceeded very far, when suddenly they emerged 
into a large, open space, in which from twenty to thirty elephants were 
feeding, tearing large branches off the trees, and demolishing the leaves in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

Scarcely had C— become aware of the perilous situation he was placed 
in, than he was observed by one of the herd, who instantly gave notice to 
the others by a loud blast of his trumpet. Now the mettle of the horse 
was put to the test! C— vainly endeavoured to turn his head and fly by 
the same road that he came : this, luckily, the horse resisted (for he would 
have been inevitably overtaken, and crushed to death before he could have 
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reached a place of refuge, or met with any assistance), and the noble 
animal, with elated nostrils and tail erect in the air, stood his ground 
firmly "for a moment, staring his huge opponents full in the face, as 
though doubting what course to pursue, and then , grasping the bit firmly in 
his teeth, dashed with a lightning speed right through the very centre of 
them all, followed by all the dogs. This act, for the moment, startled 
the elephants not a little, who fled in every direction, making way for the 
horse and his rider. But the panic was of short endurance: no sooner had 
the horse gained the opposite pathway and disappeared in the thicket, than 
the whole herd gave chase after him, and some of the old and cunning ones, 
that seemed familiar with every inch of ground, were actually taking short 
cuts through the jungle, and very nearly cut off the horse’s retreat. But a 
stern chase is a long chase, and the horse was worthy of his high Arab breed ; 
few racers could have beat him in the swifthess of that day, for he ran 
for his own life, and full well knew the danger. Gradually the number of 
elephants that were in pursuit began to diminish, and poor C—, who 
gained hope and courage as the distance between them grew greater and 
greater, found, to his comfort, that there were only two that persisted in 
the chase, and these two continued following him till he happily came in 
sight of a large company of woodcutters, who were felling timber for the 
construction of vessels at Cochin, and who had several bullock-carts with 
them, the ruts made by the wheels of which C— had mistaken for those of 
his own baggage-carts. The woodcutters paid him every attention, and 
insisted upon his partaking of their humble but excellent curry, whilst the 
horse was fed and taken care of, and the dogs were not neglected. It was 
not till after mid-day that their waggons were loaded, and then, under their 
escort, he returned the same way he had gone, till they came to the part 
where he had mistaken the turning, and there, taking one man as guide 
from them, he rejoined us in safety, though sadly fatigued and agitated. 
On their return they fell in with the groom, who was perched upon the 
branch of a tree, where he had taken refuge at the very first moment he 
discovered his danger, having thrown the fowling-piece away to facilitate 
him in climbing up as fast as he could. He had remained on the tree from 
the morning till the late hour at which they found him, half dead with 
fright, and not daring to descend, though famishing with hunger and 
parched with thirst. He also had not been without his adv entures ; for no 
sooner was he safely lodged in the upper branches of the tree, than, to his 
horror, he observed one of the elephants that had given up the chase, single 
out the very tree that he had climbed, and the brute began to encompass it 
with its trunk in a very unpleasant manner, and one that made the poor 
man’s blood run cold in his veins ; for he was aware that elephants occasion- 
ally rooted up immense trees, with as much facility as he would an onion ; 
and what made his heart quake the more was, that the elephant every now 
and then retreated a few paces, and then peered up with his little eye, as 
much as to say “ Ah! I’ll have you down, my boy, in a very short time ;” 

and it would then return and put its trunk round either a little higher 

or a little lower down, as though he were feeling for a place w here he 
could get the firmest hold. Luckily the inquisitive eye of the elephant 
happened to alight on the fowling-piece, which the groom had dropped at 
the foot of the tree, both barrels of which were loaded ; and seizing it with 
all the eagerness that a child would display in snatching up a new toy, the 
elephant coolly and deliberately examined it, and then flung it a prodigious 
height up in the air, watching with great apparent curiosity the evolutions 
it performed before reaching” the earth. At length it reached the ground, 
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and fell within a few yards of the elephant ; but so great was the shock, 
that not only was the stock shattered to pieces, but both barrels went off 
of themselves instantaneously, to the infinite alarm of the elephant, who 
wheeled round and galloped off into the jungle at full speed, followed by 
such of his companions as had witnessed his discomfiture. Three days 
after this event we halted at Manintoddy, and were guests of the hospitable 
subaltern then stationed there. 

With all the advantages of studying and acquiring much valuable in- 
formation by research amongst the many hidden rarities of the jungle, 
hidden even in some cases from the light of day, it must be confessed that 
the life of the young officer stationed at Manintoddy, however accomplished 
he may be, must at times, and certain hours of the day, be extremely dull 
and monotonous. So long as daylight lasts, there is no want of occupation 
for the mind, and good healthy exercise for the body,—the garden, the 
gun, the horse, even angling (for fish are abundant in the streams), the 
pencil, the paint-brush, an immense field for the study of nature in all its 
different branches of science; and, when weary of these, the farmyard and 
domestic economy. But dusk arrives, and dark night follows, and the 
sulitary sub retires into his solitary house, and has his solitary cup of tea, 
and then he is at an utter loss what to do, or how to pass the time away 
till welcome sleep steals over his senses, and bedtime arrives. Read, he 
cannot, for the glare of his candle attracts swarms of mosquitoes and sand- 
flies ; and huge moths, and innumerable insects buzz around his bewildered 
head, ever and anon flapping their wings against the dubious light which 
they all but extinguish. If-the night be serene, and the heavens decked 
out with their countless stars, then his only solace is to sit in his cool 
verandah, with legs @ la Indian, resting upon another chair, inhaling the 
fragrant smoke of a mild Trichinopoly cheroot, and meditating sometimes 
on the past, and often endeavouring to penetrate into the future. Thoughts 
fly, with an arrow’s swiftness, far across the fathomless ocean, to the home 
of his childhood, and fancy conjures up vividly the many loved faces once 
so familiar to his eyes, and imagination whispers the long-forgotten sound 
of their voices in his ears. Some of these he is destined never to see or hear 
on earth again, for they are gone where the weary are at rest; others he 
hopes, ardently hopes, to meet: and this train of thought leads him to 
meditate on Him with whom alone rests the power of accomplishing his 
hopes and wishes, and the thought leads to contrition, and contrition to 
prayer—at least, if it does not, it ought so to do; and the greater mass of 
officers proceeding to India of later years are young men who have 
received sound moral education—God be praised for it!—and a vast 
change has taken place during the last half-century. But these placid 
moments of meditation are, I fear, not often indulged in; the heart of man 
is too prone to cherish ideas and wishes most subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of present hopes and pleasures, and more especially a young officer 
who has a brilliant career before him. Hence we must imagine our sub 
no astronomer, and not addicted ‘to star-gazing ; his age somewhere about 
twenty-two, his years of service four; his expectations very large, his 
present income limited ; he has been promoted to his lieutenancy some few 
months, and is in all the enjoyment of his newly-attained rank, but the 
mosquitoes have no more respect for him now than they had whén he was a 
simple cadet, and his last resource is a cigar and a little brandy and 
water, just enough to keep the bad effects of the night air off. He puffs, 
and sips, and thinks alternately; first that the cigar is a capital one, then 
that the brandy and water is by no means bad, and finally that he himself 
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is upon the whole a very pleasant, good kind of a fellow. And having 
arrived at this happy conclusion, he falls back in his chair, and meditates 
on the future. He must get married soon, for it is a bore to be a bachelor, 
and the noisy evenings at mess are becoming quite a nuisance, to say 
nothing of the expense ; then he wonders whether old Scroggs, the senior 
captain, who has gone home on sick certificate, will ever reach England ; 
and if Riott, who is fourth on the list of lieutenants, and has something the 
matter with his liver, will be obliged to invalid ; and whether Wishgold, 
who is just above him in the list, will come in for the fortune he expects 
and retire; and so, by degrees, and step by step, he finds himself captain, 
and ultimately major, when he fully intends to retire on half-pay. By 
this time he is half asleep, and the cigar drops from his mouth, and he 
drops off into a sound slumber, interrupted only by the pleasantest dreams, 
in which cocked-hats and spurs and feathers and epaulettes figure con- 
spicuously. Suddenly he starts up in the utmost trepidation, thinking he 
is with his regiment, and the second bugle has sounded for parade. He 
rubs his eyes and stares wildly around him, till objects grow familiar, and 
then the jingling sound of the tappal (post) runners, as the iron rings on 
the long poles, attached to which they carry the letter-bags, clashing 
against one another, announces the near approach of the Madras and 
Bangalore post, and the sub is all impatience till the letter-bag is opened ; 
one letter to his address, in an unknown hand, he tears open in eager 
anxiety, and as speedily throws it from him in utter disgust. It is only a 
hint from Schneider, the military tailor at Madras, who complains of the 
badness of the times, and hopes no offence may be taken at him for 
enclosing a little memorandum. ‘‘ Three hundred and thirty-five rupees !” 
exclaims the indignant son of Mars; ‘‘ why that’s more than a month's pay, 
with full battu allowance ! The man must be out of his senses if he thinks 
that I can pay him ;” and with this exclamation the grieved and offended 
sub betakes himself to bed, the chances being that the unhappy tailor 
would be much more likely to go out of his senses did he think his case a 
hopeless one. 

In so out-of-the-world a place as Manintoddy, dress becomes a matter of 
secondary consideration, and comfort displaces fashion; the subaltern is 
seldom overburthened with clothes; shirt sleeves and thin drawers which 
encase the feet so as to protect them from the stings of mosquitoes, with 
the addition of a preposterously wide-brimmed straw hat, constitute his 
every-day attire; he only dons his uniform on the arrival of travellers, or 
when he visits the hospital, or inspects the sepoys’ lines, or when he takes 
a ride on his tatoo, a species of India pony. His every-day dress would 
create quite a sensation at a masquerade, as it has occasionally done amongst 
parties of travellers who have sometimes caught him wholly occupied in 
the innocent amusement of weeding his flower-garden, or bottling speci- 
mens of snakes in the strongest imaginable arrak. On such occasions he 
has nothing left but ignominious flight; a race ensues between the palan- 
quin-bearers and himself, in which the subaltern comes off second best, 
having lost his slippers at the very outset, and seriously damaged the soles of 
his feet with thorns and sharp-pointed pebbles. Were the whole distance 
intervening betwixt himself and his bungalow paved with red-hot bricks, 
it would make no difference to him, for he has just caught sight of a lady 
in one of the palanquins, and nothing mortal could stop him in his hasty 
flight; he reaches his room and bangs the door to. The travellers are 
conducted by his servants into the apartments always kept ready for such 
occasions. ‘The subaltern and his chokera are busily employed about the 
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toilet, and the former stops every now and then in the process of dressing, 
to order something additional for dinner. Meanwhile the new arrivals are 
also decorating: the last few drops from the last bottle of eau de Cologne 
scent the lieutenant’s new China handkerchief, just as the servant enters 
with a small three-cornered note and plenty of salams. The former is read, 
and the latter returned with the addition of a neatly-engraved card, 
“‘ Lieut. Cecil C. Simpleton,” with a small “ Madras Army” in the 
corner ; and immediately after the gallant subaltern, all bows and 
smiles, marches into the awful presence of the first judge of the Court of 
“‘ Sudder Foujdaree Adawlet,” a man, the scratch of whose pen has hung 
more natives than tle lieutenant has hairs in his whiskers. The great 
man presents his still greater lady and his two dignified daughters; the 
ice is broken, conversation ensues, news and the dinner are duly discussed, 
the ladies retire for a nap, the old judge and his young companion con- 
template nature through a heavy atmosphere, for the day is hot and that 
last bottle of port was amazingly strong. Four o’clock arrives, the sun is 
in the west, the travellers in their palanquins, and the solitary subaltern in 
a deep brown study, which is suddenly interrupted by the startling ex- 
clamation, “I don’t care a straw, accepted or snubbed I will apply for 
leave to the hills, and stick up to that lovely Louisa. Let me see! was her 
name Louisa though?” And not being quite certain, he turns in fora short 
nap, just to refresh his memory. 

Of late years, Mr. Baber, the son of a late Madras civilian, established 
himself at Manintoddy for the purpose of introducing the coffee-plant into 
that district: he purchased a very extensive tract of ground, which was 
soon disencumbered of trees and planted with coffee. Mr. Baber had built 
himself a very pretty little villa. The last account we heard was that 
the coffee succeeded admirably, and doubtless others will soon settle there, 
which will be quite a boon to the officer commanding the detachment. 
Manintoddy produces very fine cardamoms; indigo will also grow, and we 
believe a species of wild clove flourishes in the jungle, where also we 
have little doubt but that many other valuable plants and herbs, heretofore 
as unknown as the gutta percha was a few years since, must abound ; and 
the botanist who could set wild beasts and the fever at defiance, would, if 
he survived his researches, add much to the store of learning. The same 
may be said with regard to the animal kingdom, and birds, butterflies, 
moths, and insects. We ourselves have caught glimpses of birds and 
butterflies whilst passing through the jungle, such as we have never met 
with or read of, or seen in any collection, dead or living. Yes— 


“ There is still a mighty space 
Of yet untrodden ground, 
Of men full many an unknown race, 
That on the earth abound. 
Europe for wisdom rules the sway, 
And yet, with all her arts, 
The learning of the present day 
Has still uneven parts. 
History wants full many a page, and 
Geography wants more, 
There’s many a people, many a land, 
Of rivers many a score, 
In Africa, as elsewhere too, 
Unknown, unheard of still, 
And many a lake of water blue, 
And many a nameless hill. 
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‘“* And so it is with all the rest, 
Beasts, fishes, plants, and trees, 
The insects that the earth infest, 
And fiowers that scent the breeze. 
'There’s many and many that live and grow, 
And die, and fade unknown, 
Where silent waters silent flow, 
And forests wild have grown. 
So man with all his wonted pride, 
Whose learning praise would earn, 
May in a nut his wisdom hide, 
Nor scorn to live and learn.” 
Leaving the jungle, we at last reach the sea-coast, and, passing through 
the large and much-frequented cantonment of ’ Cananor e, arrive at 
Tellicherry. 


HOME TALES.—No. X. 
MRS. ELWOOD; OR, LOOK TO THE END. 


“Tr’s of no use talking—I shall never be happy again ; never, never !”’ 
and a shriek followed the passionate exclamation. ‘ Pray don’t take 
on in this way,” said a middle-aged woman, who was acttng the part 
of a comforter to the almost frantic female who had uttered the above 
words. ‘Try to compose yourself. ‘Think who sends us sorrows, 
and for what end. Be like yourself, be reasonable.’ ‘ Reasonable !”’ 
cried she, in a piercing tone, “who, Mrs. Willis, talks of reason to 
a poor distracted mother like me! didn’t I see my darling go out of 


this house as well and as happy as a child could be, and didn’t I see 
him in another minute brought in, crushed by a waggon that had 
run over him—dead! dead!” and the little dwelling rang with the 


? 


words. “Mary!” said a sad and almost reproachful voice: it was 
her husband’s; the poor man was sitting at a distance beside a child’s 
cot, one arm resting on the top of it and forming a support for his 
head, while his eyes were bent on the lifeless form that lay stretched 
within. He was the very picture of deep but silent woe. Sometimes 
he held the handkerchief, which was in his right hand, to his own 
eyes, to wipe away the tears that blinded him; sometimes to wipe 
off the bloody water that yet oozed from the fractured skull of his 
child. His wife took no heed of him; she sat wringing her hands, 
writhing her body to and fro, and every now and then bursting fortli 
into fresh screams or exclamations, as a thought of more peculiar pain 
presented itself to her mind. Again Mrs. Willis spoke: “Oh! look 
beyond the present! look to the end. All is done in wisdom and mere y; 
if we could but see it. Be patient, be resigned, it is the will of God.” 
“Don’t talk of patience to me!” cried she, sharply; “I can’t be re- 
signed—nobody but a mother can understand a mother’s feeling.” “I 
have been the mother of many children,” returned Mrs. Willis, with 
a sigh; “and have known too, what it is to lose them.” “ But you 
never had one killed, as I have,” screamed she. “Hush! hush! Mrs. 
Elwood,” said the good woman ; “see how you grieve your poor husband ; 
have a. little feeling for him.” “I can’t! I can’t!” cried she; “I 
can feel only for myself. O Harry! Harry! that ever I should have 
let you go into the street. I have been the cause of his death; I have— 
I have!” and a shriek followed, that again made the house echo. 

Elwood rose slowly, drew the cloth over the face of the corpse, 
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and walked out of the door. The heart of his kind neighbour ached 
for him ; and once more she urged on his wife the propriety of checking 
her sorrow, and the duty which should lead her to comfort and share 
her husband’s distress, and not thus add to its sharpness. For some 
time she reasoned in vain. At length Mrs. Elwood threw her apron 
over her head, and though she continued to rock herself violently, she 
was otherwise quiet. 

Mrs. Willis now rose as still as possible, and went into the yard 
in search of Elwood. He was hanging over the rails that separated 
his premises from her own, his head resting on his arms, and so deep 
in thought or in woe, that he did not hear her step behind him. 
“Elwood!” said she, gently laying her hand on his shoulder. He 
started, and the poor woman, struck with the calm, deep anguish, 
that marked his features, burst into tears. They were tears, however, 
that soothed rather than irritated the mourner, for in a few seconds 
he himself wept freely. “ ‘Thank God!” said he, “this has relieved 
me; I thought my heart was breaking!” he sighed, but it was with- 
out effort. “Oh, Mrs. Willis, if my poor wife could but learn to 
command herself, and conquer that impatience which makes us both 
unhappy many ways. She is a good and careful wife, and I believe 
loves me truly; but her temper, when most we need mutual kindness 
and support, is of itself misery. She can never bear to be thwarted, 
she must have her own way, and that way at the very moment she 
thinks of it. No matter what she is about—eating, drinking, working 
—she must do so much in such a time, and finish at such a moment; 
whatever interferes with her in any of these is unhappiness to her, 
discomfort to me. She can restrain herself in nothing; and you will 
see, that till she has worn herself out by her violence, there will be 
no peace for any one. She'll get right again after a while, and her 
spirits will return; but then comes the time for me to suffer most. I 
cannot now share her violence, and she cannot comfort me when grief 
will be fresh in my mind, though the green sods of forgetfulness will 
have covered the memory of my poor child in hers.” “I am sorry 
and surprised too at what you tell me,” said Mrs. Willis, “for no one 
knows her duty better, or has been brought up more carefully than 
she.’ “ Religion is a thing of the heart more than of the head,’’ said 
he, gravely; “it takes a good while to make instruction bear upon 
practice. It is the way of us all, I fear, to set religion by itself for 
certain days and seasons, and not to carry it out in every day’s practice. 
My Mary is too apt to look on it as the garment that covers her, and 
not as the life-blood that should warm the whole frame. She sees no 
sin in this impatience, and my words go for nothing. She will charge, 
and has already charged God, with unkindness in this blow; and, hardly 
aware of what she is saying, reflects on the goodness and wisdom of her 
Maker in a way that would distress her, as much as it does me, if she 
could hear herself.” 

At this moment a loud sob made them turn their eyes hastily to 
the door, at the entrance of which stood Mrs. Elwood. ‘ Don’t leave 
me,’ cried she; “if a husband don’t comfort me at such a time, 
who will?” F 

Elwood entered the house at once, followed her to her seat, and 
placed a chair beside her, while Mrs. Willis stood at a little distance. 
““What could that poor child have done?” said Mrs. Elwood, “that 
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he should be taken away so soon, and in such a dreadful manner ? 
everybody that saw him loved him, he was so good and so pretty.” 
“Might not God, through a feeling of love, too, have called him to 
Himself?” returned Elwood, as if half afraid of what he was saying. 
“Tt could not have been for correction of him, poor child! but might 
it not be for correction of ourselves?” “ Why, what have I done to 
require such dreadful correction?” said she; “what duty have I 
neglected?”’ Elwood took no notice, and with a firmer voice con- 
tinued, “ Perhaps it was sent to teach us submission to God's holy will, 
or to make us look into ourselves; for some good, I am sure, the blow 
was dealt.”” “Oh, how I have prayed for the life of that child!” 
interrupted she, her thoughts straying entirely from the point to which 
it was her husband’s aim to lead her. “He was the only one of my 
children that I ever prayed for by name.” “They are all equally 
our children,’ said Elwood, “and all need God’s protection.” “ But 
he was so good, so beautiful,’ cried she, “and I dare say he is beau- 
tiful even now he is dead; I have not looked at him since you laid 
him out, Mrs. Willis—but I will:” she sprang from her seat as she 
spoke. ‘“ You had better not,” said Elwood, taking hold of her. She 
resisted his grasp. ‘“ Well then, if you will, oh! let that placid look 
calm you—it will speak words that no living tongue could utter, if 
you will listen to it.’ She dashed towards the cot with her usual 
vehemence ; Elwood drew aside the cloth which was spread over the face, 
while Mrs. Willis kindly managed to conceal all trace of the wound. 

The poor child lay, indeed, in its beauty, the awful beauty of death! 
his father had gathered his best flowers to strew around him, and in 
his hand was the rosebud for whose blooming they had watched together. 
The shriek that was quivering on her lip was checked; she gazed on 
the babe in silence, awe-struck and subdued; then, walking quietly 
back to her chair, she wept for some minutes naturally, in a manner 
to awaken the sympathy which her violence repelled. Calmness, how- 
ever, was not yet restored, for, as Elwood had said, she had not exhausted 
herself; his own consolation, in the meantime, was to steal unper- 
ceived to the side of the corpse, or to vent his sorrows into the ear of 
his kind neighbour. 

Elwood had dreaded the day of the funeral, not on his own account, 
but on his wife’s ; for he well knew that she would not be able to control 
herself. Nor was he mistaken. Instead, therefore, of deriving any 
comfort himself from the holy words that were read to them, his at- 
tention was so entirely engrossed by her, and his endeavours to restrain 
her excessive grief from the observation of others, that the service 
was nearly concluded before he was aware, and he felt, on his return, 
that he had, indeed, performed a ceremony, but a ceremony only. He 
had said no more of his wife than the result proved. Ina few weeks, 
the memory of her babe had ceased to give her acute sorrow, while it yet 
wrung his own heart with anguish. 

It was some months after the death of little Harry that Elwood 
came into Mrs. Willis’s cottage. “IT am glad you are alone,” said 
he, “I want to speak to you.” “And I to you,” returned the good 
woman; “TI am afraid you have not finished my shoes, and really 
I am ashamed of these.” “I have not indeed,’”’ replied he, “ but 
you must forgive me; I have had something to vex me very much.” 
“Why, what is the matter?” asked she, looking anxiously at him. 
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* You shall hear,’ answered he, “ for you know I cannot say anything 
to my wife; her violence will only increase my trouble and embar- 
rass my judgment. What a thing it is to have no one to advise with 
in one’s own house!” and he sighed deeply. ‘ But to the point,” 
said Mrs, Willis. ‘ My cash-box has been robbed of ten pounds,” 
said he in a low voice: “I found it locked, and exactly where I 
always keep it in my desk; but the money, the only note I had, was 
gone. Some one on the premises, or well acquainted with my ways, 
must have taken it.” “And whom do you suspect?” asked she. 
Elwood shook his head. “I can hardly say,” replied he; “it would 
be such a grief to us if the only person whom I can at all suspect———” 
“Why, you don’t mean James Snell, to be sure,’’ cried Mrs. Willis, 
* your own apprentice?’ “He is the only person who knows anything 
about my concerns,” replied Elwood; “but I have never had cause 
for a single moment to think ill of him. At all events the money 
is gone, and a serious loss it is to me, for I had a bill for leather to 
pay to-morrow. But my wife is the business; what must I do? If 
I tell her, we shall have such an outery; and if I don’t—. Oh! 
if a woman knew the comfort she can be to her husband in his distress, 
what use her clear insight into matters might prove to him, how care- 
ful she would be not to throw away the opportunity or to waste the 
power to do him good, in words and lamentations that benefit neither 
him nor her.” ‘ Elwood,” said Mrs. Willis, “I will be true with 
you: if your wife is. to blame, so are you. Half the world have a 
hand-to-mouth way of living; they look to the day, and forget the 
morrow, and that is your method. You yield too much to her infir- 
mity through a weakness of your own, and that for the sake of the 
present. LExert the authority that belongs to you, gently and tenderly 
as you can, but firmly, and let her see that you know what part is 
yours, what hers. No woman who has good sense ever values her 
husband the less because he maintains his own place; on the contrary, 
she will respect and love him the more.” “Then you would have 
me tell my wife?” said Elwood. “To be sure I would,” replied she. 
“T say to you as I said to her, and say to many, ‘Look to the 
end.’ Your future comfort may depend upon your exerting yourself 
now: it is not too late. Act wisely in this matter, and you may gain in 
all others the help and assistance you need.” 

Elwood had the good sense to follow her advice. He told his wife 
what had occurred. As he expected, she hardly permitted him to 
finish before she began to express herself in the most vehement terms. 
Never were persons so tried as themselves; she should certainly lose 
her senses; she would tax James with the fact and get the truth 
out of him directly, and if he did confess it, she would never trust 
another human being. But it was impossible; suspicion was always 
unjust; yet if she was forced to believe such a thing possible as James 
guilty, then Elwood must thank himself for it in trusting him too far, 
and exposing the lad to temptation: aad she began to weep violently. 
“Mary,” said Elwood steadily, “I want your assistance, not your tears 
or your reproaches. It is a wife’s part to share her husband’s troubles, 
and not to add to them by her impatience. I know my ‘duty, and 
I expect you to perform yours. We have been robbed, ‘and by one 
no doubt about us; what has happened once, therefore, may happen 
again. We must keep a strict but quiet look out, and as we have 
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but one interest, we must have but one plan of action and be a support 
to each other.” Mrs. Elwood not only looked, but really felt surprised 
at her hushand’s manner: it had, however, the desired effect. No 
more tears were shed, and she afterwards talked rationally with him on the 
subject of their loss. 

Some weeks elapsed, and nothing came to light respecting the robbery. 
It was a fine afternoon, when Mrs. Willis came to assist her neighbour 
in mending a bed-quilt. They were thus engaged when the children 
came in from school. “Mother,” said the eldest little girl, Jane, 
‘may I have aslice of the nice cake aunt brought me yesterday?” 
“Not now,” replied Mrs. Elwood; “perhaps you may presently.” 
“But why mayn’t I have it now?” asked she; “I should like it 
better a great deal.” “Do as I bid you,” said her mother; “go 
and play.” Jane obeyed. “That’s as good a child as ever lived,” 
said Mrs. Elwood to her neighbour, “if she was not so impatient: 
there’s no saying her nay; she will take no denial.” No more was 
said, for the work engrossed the attention of both, and they were 
very earnest in contriving a piece of linen which they found necessary 
to insert, when Jane again approached. ‘Oh do, mother, do let me 
have what I want; I must have my cake now.” “Jane,” said her 
mother, “I have my reasons for refusing you; it would not be good 
for you: recollect you were not well yesterday.” Jane pouted, and 
again repeated the cry, “Do, mother, do.” “ How can you persist 
in asking me?” said her mother quickly, “and crying too; for shame! 
Must not I know what is good for you better than youcando? Why 
should your mother deny what is proper for you, or give you pain 
without good cause? Now give over crying, and this very instant 
too! Do you fancy you are wiser than I? Silly child! learn to 
trust your mother as you ought, who you know is never so happy as 
when she can make you happy with safety. Now be off this minute, and 
go play with your sisters.” 

What answer the child might have made, or whether Mrs. Elwood 
would have understood the look which her neighbour gave her, is 
doubtful: she certainly coloured as if she comprehended what she 
meant; but at that instant the shouts and the feet of numbers were 
heard in the street. Both women ran to the door. What a sight 
presented itself! Two policemen were seen forcibly leading between 
them James Snell, who was without his hat, his features swollen, and 
his cheek bloody. Mrs. Elwood closed her eyes, and shrieked aloud. 
‘We've got him, we’ve got him!” shouted some one from the crowd; 
“here’s the villain that stole your husband’s money : it’s all found out.” 
Mrs, Elwood turned very faint. “What a dreadful thing!” cried 
she, when she had a little recovered herself. ‘Oh, his poor mother, 
how I feel for her; and she was so fond of him, and he was such a 
darling, beautiful child. Do you recollect, Mrs. Willis, when you 
and I sat up with her when he had the fever, how that poor woman 
prayed for the life of that child, and how she begged of us to join 
in the prayer? Oh, what a mercy would death have been at that 
time!” “Yes, poor thing,” rejoined Mrs. Willis, “she, like others, 
thought of the present, and did not look to the end. Oh, Mrs. Elwood, 
if our life or our fortunes were limited to a day, perhaps we should 
have no need of the Divine hand to rule and arrange for us. But 
so it is, we consult only what seems good to us at the moment; the 
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Lord looks to the end of all things, and orders what befals us with 
a view to our lasting happiness. How truly did you answer your 
little girl just now; apply the same reasoning to yourself, and say, 
‘If ye being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father know what to bestow on 
them.’” A slight noise here interrupted her, and turning her head 
to ascertain the cause, she saw Elwood had joined them. “Oh, Mary,” 
said he to his wife, “that sight makes me almost thankful that’?—he 
paused, and his colour wavered. “That you lost your dear little 
boy,” said Mrs. Willis: “you may be truly thankful. It was only 
yesterday that I and Dr. Thomas were talking of him. ‘ Ay,’ said 
he, ‘that was a sweet child, but I saw cause for alarm that escaped 
you: from the make of that child’s skull I apprehend mischief was 
going on; in all probability, had he lived, he would have been an 
idiot.’”” The husband and wife looked at each other. ‘ Oh, Elwood,” 
said she, laying her head on his shoulder, “how wise, how good is God ! 
how weak, how sinful was I. Your sorrow I did not share; oh, let us 
now at least be one in gratitude!” 


——— 
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To give any detailed account of the methods by which the various 
criminals were discovered, and evidence obtained against then, will 
be beyond our present purpose: the following example, which it will 
be best to give in the words of Capt. Sleeman, may suffice :—“* When 
Feringea, a Thug leader of some note, for whose arrest Government 
paid 500 rupees, was brought to me at Saugor in December 1830; 
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he told me if his life were spared he could secure the arrest of several 
large gangs, who were, in February, to rendezvous at Jypore, and 
proceed into Guzerat and Candeish. Seeing me disposed to doubt his 
authority on a point of so much importance, he requested me to put 
him to the proof, to take him through the village of Selohda, which 
lay two stages from Saugor, on the road to Seronge, and through 
which I was about to pass in my tour of the district of which I had 
received the civil charge, and he would show me his ability and 
inclination to give me correct information. I did so, and my tents 
were pitched where tents usually are, in small mango groves. I 
reached them in the evening, and when I got up in the morning he 
pointed out three places in which he and his gang had deposited, at 
different intervals, the bodies of three parties of travellers A Pundit 
and six attendants, murdered in 1818, lay among the ropes of my 
sleeping tent; a Havildar and four Sipahees, murdered in 1824, lay 
under my horses; and four Brahman carriers of Ganges-water, and 
a woman, murdered soon after the Pundit, lay within my sleeping 
tent. The sward had grown over the whole, and not the slightest 
sign of its ever having been broken was to be seen. The thing seemed 
to me incredible ; but after examining attentively a small brick terrace 
close by, and the different trees around, he declared himself ready to 
stake his life upon the accuracy of his information. My wife was 
still sleeping over the grave of the water-carriers unconscious of what 
was doing or to be done. I assembled the people of the surrounding 
villages, and the Thanadar, or officer, and his police, who resided 
in the village of Korae close by and set them to work over the grave 
of the Havildar; they dug down five feet without perceiving the 
slightest signs of the bodies or of a grave. All the people assembled 
seemed delighted to think that I was become weary like themselves, 
and. satisfied that the man was deranged. But there was a calm and 
quiet confidence about him that made me insist upon their going on, 
and at last we came upon the bodies of the whole five laid out pre- 
cisely as he had described. My wife, still umeonscious of my object 
in digging, had repaired to the breakfast tent, which was pitched at 
some distance from the grove, and I now had the ropes of the tent 
removed, and the bodies of the Pundit and his six companions, in a 
much greater state of decay, exhumed from about the same depth and 
from the exact spot ed out. The Cauruttees were afterwards 
disinterred, and he offered to point out others in the neighbouring 
groves, but I was sick of the horrid work, and satisfied with what 
he had already done. ‘The gangs which were concentrating upon 
Jypore were pursued, and the greater part of them taken, and Ferin- 
gea’s life was spared for his services.” 

It is not improbable that under an Eastern Government Feringea 
would have been tortured and then put to death after giving evidence, 
which would have effectually deterred any others from coming forward ; 
indeed, nothing but their confidence in British good faith would have 
induced these men to confess as they did, and this may teach us the 
many advantages (not to speak of the obligation of duty) which result 
from keeping engagements even towards enemies. Had not every 
promise been held sacred and inviolable, it would have been hopeless 
to expect success in this undertaking. Indeed, few things cause greater 
admiration to the Hindoos than finding that they can, as a rule, depend 
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on the word of an Englishman, falsehood and treachery being, among 
themselves, the prevailing and almost universal vice. We may notice 
also the benefits arising from British energy and mutual co-operation. 
On the arrest of some of the Thugs it might happen that there was 
no local evidence against them, but then there was in possession of 
the officers a mass of depositions, descriptions of person, lists of names, 
and other particulars, collected from all parts of India; so that if 
the party arrested were really guilty, it was very unlikely that evi- 
dence would be wanting sufficient for his conviction. The native 
governments could never have put down the Thugs, from their want 
of union and a common plan of operations. If one state had roused 
itself they might easily have taken refuge in another; even our own 
system of suppressing them was seriously threatened in 1834 by the 
Rajah of Joudpoor, who refused to give up the Thugs who had found 
an asylum in his territories; but Lord William Bentinck informed 
him that he could not be permitted to make his country the head- 
quarters whence these assassins might carry on their attacks against 
all the neighbouring states. On his still persisting, a large force 
was assembled to march against him, upon which he quietly submitted. 

We will conclude this division of our subject by citing a few cases 
out of the large collection before us, giving them in the words of 
the Thugs, as taken down at the time of confession. The following 
murders are remarkable for having been perpetrated almost in public 
without any discovery taking place. ‘“ We fell in,” said Chutter, ‘ with 
the moonshee (teacher) and his family at Chupara, between Nagpoor 
and Jubulpoor, and they came on with us to Lucknadown, where we 
found that some companies of a native regiment, under European 
officers, were expected the next morning. It was determined to put 
them all to death that evening, as the moonshee seemed likely to keep 
with the companies. Our encampment was near the village, and the 
moonshee’s tent was pitched close to us. In the afternoon some of 
the officers’ tents came on in advance, and were pitched on the other 
side, leaving us between them and the village. The servants were 
all busily occupied in pitehing them. Noor Khan, and his son Sadee 
Khan, and a few others, went, as soon as it became dark, to the moon- 
shee’s tent, and began to sing and play upon a guitar, as they had 
been accustomed to do. During this time some of them took up the 
moonshee’s sgord on pretence of wishing to look at it. His wife and 
children were inside listening to the music. The jhirnee or signal, 
was given; but at this moment the moonshee saw his danger, called 
out murder, and attempted to rush through, but was seized and strangled. 
His wife hearing him, ran out with the infant in her arms, but was 
seized by Ghubboo Khan, who strangled her and took the infant. The 
other daughter was strangled in the tent. The grooms were at the 
time cleaning their horses, and one of them seeing his danger ran 
under the belly of his horse and called out murder, but was seized and 
strangled, as well as all the rest.” 

Q. “ How did not the servants and others, who were pitching the tents 
close by, hear these calls for help ?”’ 

Chutter:—“ As soon as the signal was given, those of the gang 
who were idle began to play and sing as loud as they could and two 
vicious horses were let loose, and many ran after them, calling out as 


loud as they could, so that the calls of the moonshee and his party were 
drowned.” 
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The following instance, which took place in 1805, is remarkable, 
among other things, for the number of persons, no less than sixty, 
who were put to death at once. The relator is a Thug named Dorgha. 
“ After the capture of Gawilgur (in 1803) by General Wellesley (Duke 
of Wellington), it was restored to the Nagpoor Rajah, who appointed 
Ghureeb Sing to the command of the fortress. Anxious to get some 
good soldiers from Hindostan to garrison it, he sent his younger brother, 
Ghyan Sing, with a number of followers and a large sum of money, 
to raise them in the Oude country, and districts between the Ganges 
and Jumma rivers. Ghyan Sing and his party passed through Nag- 
poor, and came to Jubulpore in the month of June, while we were 
there concentrated from the different parts into which we had extended 
our expeditions that season. His party consisted of fifty-two men, 
seven women, and a Brahman boy, then about four years of age. 
Some of our gangs lodged in the town, some in the cantonments 
among the troops, and some were encamped at the tank of Adhar, 
two or three miles from the town, on the road to Mirzapore. As 
soon as we heard of the arrival of this party from the Deccan, every 
party of Thugs deputed some of its most respectable members to mix 
with them in the town and win their confidence. At first, they tried 
to separate them into different parties to proceed by different roads, 
but though they had collected together at different times and places 
on the road it was found impossible to separate any part of them 
from Ghyan Sing; and we agreed to unite all our gangs, and to 
lead the party by the most unfrequented roads till we might find a 
place convenient for the murder of the whole at once. On reaching 
Sehora we persuaded them to quit the high road through Belehree 
and Myhere, and take that through Chundeea and the old fort Bun- 
doogur, which leads through very extensive tracts of jungle and unin- 
habited country. We went with them through all this country, 
however, without finding what we considered a fitting time and place, 
and reached Rewah, winning more and more upon their confidence 
every day. From Rewah we went to Simareea, and from that place 
to a small village half way to Chitterkote, called by us Burwala Gow, 
from a large Indian fig-tree (Bur) that stood near it; thence we sent 
on people, as usual, to select a place for the murder, and they found 
one about two coss and a half (five miles) distant, in a very extensive 
jungle, without a human habitation for many miles on either side. We 
persuaded the party to set out soon after midnight; and as they went 
along we managed to take our appointed places, two Thugs by every 
traveller, and the rest in parties of reserve at different intervals along 
the line, every two managed to keep the person they were appointed 
to kill in conversation. On reaching the place chosen, the signal was 
g@en at several different places, beginning with the rear party and 
passing on to that in front, and all were seized and strangled except 
the boy. It was now near morning, and too late to admit of the 
bodies being securely buried, and we made a temporary grave for 
them in the bed of the river, covered them over with sand, and went 
on with the boy and the booty to Chitterkote, intending to send back a 
large party the next night and have the bodies securely buried. The 
rains had begun to set in, and after the murders it rained very heavily 
allthe day. The party, however, went back, but found that the river 
had risen and washed away all the bodies except two or three, which 
they found exposed, and pushed into the stream to follow the rest.” 





